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TIMES HAVE CHANGED 





Compare the old fashioned office pictured 
above with the one beside it. The modern Miss 
has only to select the point at which she wishes 
to remove correspondence. A slight down- 
ward pressure causes the file to automatically 
expand and open like a book. Within plain 
sight is the proper folder. 

It is no longer necessary to pull out two or 
three large folders up in front to loosen up the 


file. The Expandex feature gives you nine 
extra inches of working space even in a tightly 
packed file. 

Four of these modern Automatic Steel Files 
will hold as much as five ordinary box files. 
Call us for a convincing demonstration of how 
one of the knottiest problems of the office may 


be quickly solved. 


CLARKE & COURTS 


1506 Young Street 


Dallas, Texas 
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Here’s What's Wrong With Business: 
Too Many of Us Are Feeling That... 
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Quit Ils A Horrid Word 


But It’s Worse at the End of Your Rope 
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Are you cutting down and shutting down — Off course this is no time to spend a lot of 
until you see what’s ahead? Until you advertising money in frantic circling—in 
know you're safe from disaster or something pulling at boot-straps—in bucking the line 
equally far-fetched? of most resistance. 


Sometime between now and hereafter busi- 
ness is going to get better. Henry Ford has 
said it will. And it always has. 


Because there are enough hard-fisted busi- 
ness masseurs to secure—eventually—their 
own way about it. These getters are now 


hard at it. Have been, ever since the fall of 


the Coolidge Market and before. of business recessions—to clear away the 
tide-riders and make room for those who 


Are you quitting? If you are you're slip- know what they are doing 
ping backward. . 






To advertise hardest when times are tough 
is an ideal, but it should be pursued not with 
great horse-power but with simple horse 
intelligence. 







Let us remember the constructive function 













This agency, with a thorough understanding 
of the economy of advertising, is ready to help 
you chart a middle course—avoiding both the 
shoals of inadequacy and the rocks of futility. 














RATCLIFFE ARD DEWEY 


A NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Twelfth Floor Mercantile Building » Telephones 2-8035, 2-8036 
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AAwp now even CHICAGO 


is planning to buy Panhandle gas. It must have it, to meet 
competition with natural gas cities. Birmingham, Atlanta, 
Salt Lake City and San Francisco are newly gas-fired from 
distant fields, and St. Louis and Washington, D. C. will 


soon join the list. 





IRRESISTIBLE Bargain 
for Industry, Natural Gas 








Cities are piping gas hundreds 
of miles across forests, hills 
and waters, to get an auto- 
matic heat like Dallas’ 








Here are some of the reasons why industry cuts production 
costs by using natural gas: 


1. No auxiliary equipment needed. 
No preliminary processing of fuel. 
2. Gas can burn with high efficiency without one fleck of 
soot, and with minimum depreciation of equipment. 
3. No fuel shopping, no hauling. No storage, which means a 
saving in insurance rates. 
4, Extreme flexibility for fluctuating load. 
Perfect control. Heat literally ON TAP. 
. : 5. Gas-fired plants release boiler room men for other work. 
ll 20 a — One man, for instance, runs the immense boiler room in 
power or under), you the Adolphus Hotel that furnishes heat, light, power and 
may use automobile en- hot water. 


a. a oo. . 1000 B. t. u.’s per cubic foot is the heat content of Dallas 


ment, or line shaft. gas, with a low flame velocity. 


Call Our Engineers) The Dallas Gas Company 


for Information Obtaining Gas from 


Lone Star Gas Company 


Producers and Transporters of Natural Gas 








—— 


DALLAS 
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DOES YOUR OFFICE 
« PAY DIVIDENDS? 


Or is your furniture » 


really a liability? 


Tur PURCHASE of a Doten-Dunton 
period suite is a first class investment 
which the progressive business man does 
not overlook. He knows an attractive, 
well furnished office makes that favor- 
able “first impression” which is so im- 
portant. 


F se Pucrims built their furniture— 
sturdy and simple—with due regard for 
economy. So Doten-Dunton have built 





THE PILGRIM 


Embodyng the graceful, pleasing and sturdy lines of the Colonial 
period, when simplicity of design was the foundation of beauty. 
Its dignified charm makes it suitable for any type of office. 


this complete outfit of Early American 
design. Made in walnut, mahogany and 
maple, it is suitable for a wide variety 
of offices, the private room or a larger 
working space. 


(all at Desk Headquarters 


and ask to see this suite. You will find there out- 
fits to meet your budget—and men experienced 


in office planning. 


DESK HEADQUARTERS 


SUPPLY | 


STEWART BuILpING — CoMMERCE AT LANE STREETS 
Brancu Srore, 104 S. Akarp SrREET — BETWEEN Main AND AkarD 
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HOSE who have lived in 

the valley of the Trinity 

River for twenty-five 
years or more remember, and 
those who have known of 
that section of our state since 
that time have heard of the ef- 
fort and movement of a gene- 
ration ago to make the Trinity 
River navigable from Dallas to 
the Gulf. The movement then 
met with derision and criticism 
and finally died because condi- 
tions were not favorable and 
prerequisites were lacking. It 
is not my purpose to criticise 
the wisdom or method of that 
attempt or even try to explain 
why it failed. In the minds of 
some, that movement was and 
is yet regarded as a joke and 
as a chimerical and impractical 
vision. 


I shall try to prove to you 


not only that the present movement, which has for its 
purpose the canalization of the Trinity River from 
Fort Worth to the Gulf, is not only highly desirable, 
practical and quite feasible, but with the whole-hearted 
support and co-operation of the people it can and will 


be accomplished. 


Of course, an effort of this kind must have as its 
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= An Old ides Dispelied end 
Supposed Joke Exposed 


By WALTER B. SCOTT 
President, Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce 


WALTER B. Scott 


foundation a sound economic 
reason. In this instance it is 
the desire and necessity to se- 
cure for the Trinity River val- 
ley and all of Texas economic- 
ally interdependent upon it, a 
water freight rate for the trans- 
portation of its products. This 
affects in a direct monetary 
way the life and prosperity of 
every citizen of that broad re- 
gion who buys anything or has 
anything to sell. Its effect can- 
not be over estimated. Trans 
portation is the very life blood 
of modern civilization. In fact, 
it is the thing which keeps us 
from reverting to the time 
when a failure of the crops in 
any locality meant great dis 
tress for the very simple reason 
that although there was a land 
of plenty not very far distant, 
transportation was not avail- 


able; hence there was no way of moving with dispatch 
to the stricken community the necessities needed. Of 
course, it is elementary that any saving in the cost of 
transportation means a reduction in the cost of the 
things we have to buy and an increase in the value of 
the things we have to sell; and it is equally true that 
transportation by water of the heavy staples we use and 
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raise in this country is appreciably cheap- 
er than by any other known method. 


The Plan 


The present plan is a feasible one; and 
all the expert engineering and traffic 
minds after thorough study pronounce it 
practical. Uncle Sam’s Army Engineers, 
who must know their business and do 
know it, pronounced the movement of a 
generation ago a workable one. It was 
then proposed and it is tentatively in mind 
now to make the Trinity into a barge ca- 
nal with enough locks in it to take care of 
the difference in elevation between the 
head and the mouth, with water from an 
upper lock being released into a lower one, 
thus using the same water for the useful 
purpose of filling each lock in turn on its 
way down the river, and lifting or lower- 
ing the barges up and down the river. 


The Difference Between Now and a 
Generation Ago 

The big difference in the situation of 
thirty years and more ago and now is, that 
there is now much more water available 
for the locks than there was then. This 
does not mean there is more rain fall in 
the valley of the Trinity than there was 
twenty or thirty years ago—it means sci- 
entifically that steps have been taken and 
are being taken to impound and conserve 
the flood waters which used to run wild 
down the river without serving any useful 
purpose. Since that time the cities of Fort 
Worth and Dallas alone have already 
built, or have under way, water conserva- 
tion projects which will impound more 
water than the famous Assouan Dam on 
the Nile which was heralded the world 
over as a stupendous engineering and eco- 
nomic achievement. The water from the 
sewage disposal plants of these two cities 
at this time is enough to provide approx- 
imately three-fourths of the amount nec- 
essary for the operation of the locks of 
the canal. It is thus apparent that this 
project now has available, or in sight, all 
the water necessary. If the plan of a gen- 
eration ago was a workable one, the pres- 
ent one is much more so. 


The Federal Government's Part 
In the Work 

All navigable streams in the United 
States are within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, and as such that 
Government is primarily responsible for 
their proper use and improvement. We 
are quite candid in saying that the Gov- 
ernment must do the work of making the 
Trinity, with its naturally high and firm 
banks, into a barge canal. This is one of 
its natural functions, and it is one it has 
often performed for many other localities 

and many other states of the Union. 

No Pork Barrel Proposition 

It is not intended to convey the impres- 
sion that this will be just a pork barrel 
proposition, designed to bring about the 
useless or foolish expenditure of a lot of 
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money in this part of Texas. Quite to the 
contrary, those behind this movement ex- 
pect to prove to Congress that this is not 
only an expedient, common sense propo- 
sition, but that it is also one of necessity, 
justifying the investment in the improve- 
ment and*enlargement of an already ex- 
isting, undeveloped natural resource of 
the Nation at large. One of the reasons 
why we want to get you interested in this 
worth while project and movement is, 
that you may bring it to the attention of 
your neighbors; explain it fully to them 
and also bring such pressure to bear on 
your Congressman as you can, so that he 
will know what your viewpoint is and 
your wishes are, and that he in turn will 
use his influence with the members of 
Congress from other states until we ac- 
complish our purpose. 


A Nation- Wide Project 


Texas is fifth in size of the states of the 
Union, and the concerted voice of our 
eighteen Representatives and two Sena- 
tors certainly carries great weight in Con- 
gress. You may depend upon it that if we 
get our Congressmen right in behind this 
project they can get from the Federal 
Government appropriations sufficient to 
do all that we want to call on it-to do. 
When accomplished, the Trinity will take 
its place in the list of waterways as a part 
of the greatest Inland waterway system 
in the world, and when completed will be 
in a tie-up with the intracoastal canal and 
the Mississippi River Valley system four- 
teen thousand miles long, national in its 
character—truly a most inspiring and 
worthy project. 


Only a little imagination is required to 
visualize what the accomplishment of this 
project will mean to the Valley of the 
Trinity and to all that part of Texas and 
Oklahoma which will reap the benefits of 
the reduction in freight rates which are 
bound to follow its completion. For the 
near future it means that all the heavy sta- 
ple things we raise, produce or buy will be 
carried in barges up and down the river 
at reduced freight rates. It means that 
automobiles from Detroit, steel from Pitts- 
burgh, furniture from Grand Rapids, sug- 
ar from South Texas, rice from Beaumont, 
machinery from the Ohio Valley, and all 
imported articles from abroad will come 
to Palestine, Corsicana, Ennis, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, and all the other towns in 
or near the Trinity Valley with lower 
freight charges. It means that our cotton, 
grain, oil, hay and other staples will move 
to their markets with less freight cost and 
correspondingly greater net returns than 
they now bring us. And a little bit later 
this sound economic position, coupled with 
our abundant natural resources, mild cli- 
mate and large local demand, is bound to 
attract to us the industrial establishments 
we so sorely need. 


One traffic expert has calculated that if 





the cost of this project were even as Much 
as thirty-six million dollars, the saving in 
freights on articles moving in and out of 


. the territory affected, based on present 


tonnage, would be half of the cost in : 
single year. It is estimated, however, tha 
the cost will not exceed thirty million do} 
lars. 

A single concrete example is enlighten. 
ing. The city of Dallas now has under 
way a very ambitious program for the im. 
provement of its water supply system in 
which it is using great quantities of cag 
iron pipe. If it could have saved the 
difference which would have ex isted if the 
canal had been in operation. it is eg) 
mated that this saving would have been 
over $200,000.00 

Other Examples 

The average weight of a bale of cotton 
is 525 pounds. The present freight rate 
from Fort Worth or Dallas to Houston or 
Galveston is 81 cents per 100 pounds 
The freight rate on the bale of cotton 
would be $4.25 a bale. It is estimated that 
the water rate on this same bale would be 
approximately $1.50, making a saving of 
$2.75 a bale. This applies to cotton orig. 
inating at Fort Worth or Dallas. 

The present freight rate on wheat from 
Fort Worth to Houston and Galveston is 
33 cents per 100 pounds. The rate via the 
canal would be 26! cents per 100 
pounds, a reduction of 6! cents per 100 
pounds, or 3 cents per bushel. This sav. 
ing would be made on all grain and grain 
products, such as wheat, corn, flour, 
mixed feeds, etc., shipped from Fort 
Worth or Dallas to Houston or Galves 
ton. 

On wool from Brownwood to Hous 
ton, there will be a saving on shipments 
routed via the canal of 16/2 cents per 100 
pounds, or 1.6 cents per pound. 

On canned tomatoes from Baltimore to 
Dallas and Fort Worth 18 cents per 100 
pounds. 

On dry goods from New York to any 
point touched by the canal 35 cents per 
100 pounds. 

On crude sulphur from Freeport to Dal 
las and Fort Worth transported via the 
canal, about $2.00 per ton. 

On cottonseed cake from Dallas and 
Fort Worth to the Gulf for export, at 
least $1.50 a ton. 

On iron and steel from Pittsburgh to 
Dallas and Fort Worth, $7.50 « ton. 

Lumber from East Texas, involving @ 
joint rail and water haul, would enjoy a 
reduction of approximately $1.25 a ton. 

A Lesson from Last Census 

The last census demonstrated what 
water transportation rates meant to the 
development of the cities, and an increas 
in the population of same that were lr 
cated on water routes. Refer to ‘he census 
and you will see that all inlanc cities 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Texas Insurance Companies 


Domiciled at Dallas, Texas 


Figures from State Department, Austin, through courtesy Homer R. Mitchell 





Income 
During 
1929 


Disbursements 


During 
1929 


Assets 


Dec. 31, 1929 


Capital 


Dec. 31, 1929 


Surplus 


Dec. 31, 1929 


Liabilities 


Except Capital 
Dec. 31, 1929 


Total Losses Pd. 
Policyholders 
During 1929 
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STOCK FIRE CO.’S 















































Atlantic 1929 
Commercial IE. actascitctesnitciensindeseciece 1924 
Fidelity Union Fire 1920 
Great States ... 1928 
Gulf Ins. Co... 1925 
Industrial 1925 
Republic . 1919 
Trinity ... 1926 
Utility -.. 1926 
LEGAL RESERVE LIFE CO.’S 
Fidelity Union 1928 
Great National Life 1928 
julf States Life. 1929 
Gulf State- Mutual Life..............-...-.000 1927 
Harvester life 1926 
International Travelers Assurance Co. 1927 
National standard Life.... . 1926 
National Union Mutual Life.................. 1929 
Republic Mutual Life..................ccesseeesse- 1928 
Southern Old Line Life..............-....-.-0-0-+- 1928 
Southland Life 1909 
NRO TINIU ccctnscscncsscnnsocsecnsesssenesse 1903 
Texas Security Mutual Life.................... 1929 
Trinity Reserve Mutual Life.................... 1929 
eee MOEN TRI nissan ccicscncascens 1920 
Universal Life and Accident 1927 
Western National 1928 








STOCK ANC’: MUTUAL CASUALTY CO.’S 


Automobile Underwriters ................---+- 1927 
Employers Casualty ..............--.-scccscccsss 1920 
Fidelity Union Casualty Co.............:-:--:++ 1920 
Texas Employers Ins. ASSN,...........0---00-++ 1914 
Traders and General Ins. Co................--- 1928 
Universal Casualty Co.................scesceess 1928 
Universal Automobile .................0.:00e+-++ 1926 
MUTUAL ASSESSMENT CO.’S 


STING  sccccccannitncbsisencenriiiaiispichineneeeanstion 1929 
Colonial Ins. Co 1929 
Metropolitan Health and Accident........ 1920 




















Physicians Health and Accident............ 1927 
Postal Indemnity Co. 1928 
Provident Ins. Co 1929 
Southern Travelers ASSN..........--s::---0+ 1922 
LLOYDS 
Southern Lloyds 1929 
Security Lloyds of America............-.-.-+-- 1929 
Western Lloyds 1929 
Bankers Lloyds 1929 
MUTUAL FIRE CO.’S 
Mercantile Mutual Fire............-ccsssscs+se00: 1926 
Texas Hardware Mutual Fire...............- 1916 
Texas State Mutual Fire.........-.cs-sssssso-s00- 1916 
FRATERNALS 
Ancient Order of United Workmen...... 1900 
Colored Knights of Pythias...................- 1898 
Praetorians 1899 





Mutual Life & Loan Ass’n of America 1929 
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$ 346,328.80 
963,883.56 
1,124,656.01 
150,810.92 
1,284,774.89 
349,675.49 
2,054,527.77 
801,215.93 
303,192.94 


$ 527,294.41 
256,365.32 
154,546.74 
532,364.74 
426,812.93 
299,932.12 
205,802.06 

8,831.73 
197,937.79 
133,473.49 

6,257,539.19 
8,979,512.06 
28,106.51 
377.10 
1,032,633.66 
234,702.08 
95,780.93 


$ 740,212.40 
1,136,440.25 
1,569,153.85 
3,103,097.53 

283,157.57 
423,538.04 
2,246,185.39 


$ 5,657.16 
7,485.20 
102,076.30 
231,879.26 
101,964.23 
2,676.26 
33,333.40 


$ 136,920.71 
156,550.35 
88,374.08 
240.181.00 


$ 36,651.08 
135,425.09 
213,703.55 


$ 70,386.36 
240,622.02 
1,872,459.12 
57,229.11 


$ 





$ 


$ 


$ 





26,108.10 
782,957.34 
953,752.59 

94,005.93 

1,070,718.40 
273,872.13 
1,788,435.01 
657,326.30 
259,687.90 


353,868.04 
216,493.08 
9,796.87 
390,807.34 
246,197.35 
293,249.97 
98,720.89 
5,036.60 
175,646.97 
79,641.85 
3,517,797.52 
6,381,125.78 
20,092.39 
1,544.70 
640,677.95 
228,835.86 
93,639.94 


756,413.67 
1,036,259.15 
1,526,082.90 
3,087,334.89 

47,314.63 

225,233.86 

1,686,706.11 


4,848.66 
6,891.34 
97,097.08 
242,824.51 
81,382.82 
2,193.35 


33,664.41 © 


9,711.37 
1,508.64 
11,256.49 
154,435.00 


36,664.30 
122,626.53 
215,434.54 


68,100.56 
216,862.73 
1,467,777.36 
55,437.05 


$ 





$ 


$ 


$ 


920,945.74 
1,131,892.37 
1,830,678.04 

529,609.51 
4,103,622.47 

757,433.38 

6,061,993.41 
2,273,481.69 

551,560.55 


548,215.79 
326,302.03 
299,047.33 
346,180.50 
1,217,453.30 
235,944.57 
475,618.39 
2,492.04 
39,674.89 
137,397.86 
18,191,171.49 
33,153,723.85 
3,976.45 
1,025.60 
2,280,013.23 
131,863.10 
43,764.76 


1,004.571.01 
1,338,503.10 
1,667,991.57 
2,849,531.80 

389,088.55 

730,685.30 
2,069,026.59 


808.50 
593.86 
11,711.41 
10,840.19 
21,108.71 
482.91 
3,620.05 


31,287.48 
155,041.71 
77,362.03 
523,521.00 


25,138.29 
100,292.83 
270,830.26 


203,294.34 
784,040.69 
7,815,849.87 
1,792.06 





$39,977,438.48 





$29,854,108.75 


$ 


95,682,096.25 


FS 


> 


x 





$ 


100,000 
300,000 
500,000 
250,000 
2,000,000 
300,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
250,000 


200,000 
260,000 
150,000 
500,000 
100,000 
275,350 


100,000 
500,000 
2,000,000 


250,000 
110,000 
35,000 


350,000 
300,000 
500,000 
200,000 
300,000 
500,000 








$11,180,350 


$ 


$ 





$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 
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801,380.56 
271,359.94 
471,959.98 
209,294.38 
1,574,466.32 
224,475.52 
1,634,888.48 
648,988.24 
102,770.95 


116,053.00 
8,730.38 
150,000.00 
56,189.07 
507,823.89 
54,163.23 
119,663.05 
1,316.04 
6,204.47 
22,629.00 
533,023.55 
2,691,802.20 
599.45 
141.60 
86,284.58 
8,931.77 
2,175.24 


152,396.88 
220,116.40 
177,432.38 
655,608.42 
132,367.60 
205,320.45 
300,936.15 


25,644.70 
150,993.55 
60,269.31 
388,611.00 


6,478.02 
30,623.78 
86,177.99 





$ 19,564.18 
560,532.43 
858,718.06 

70,315.13 
529,156.15 
232,957.85 

2,427,104.93 
624,493.45 
198,789.60 


$ 232,162.79 
57,571.65 
729.96 
289,991.43 
209,629.41 
81,781.34 
80,605.34 
1,176.00 
33,470.42 
14,768.86 
17,158,147.94 
28,461,921.65 
3,377.00 
884.00 
1,943.728.65 
12,931.33 
10,940.00 


$ 502,174.13 
818,386.70 
990,559.19 

2,193,923.38 
56,720.95 
225,364.85 
1,268,090.24 


$ 25.00 
550.00 
1,907.66 
3,686.30 
4,192.93 
342.50 

734.82 


$ 56,932.18 
4,048.16 
17,092.72 
40,000.00 


$ 18,660.27 
69,669.05 
184,652.27 


$ 5,841.03 
18,541.68 
111,703.52 
16,000.00 


$ 


$ 





$ 


$ 


1,093.43 
390,348.31 
387,016.84 

12,520.52 
158,754.40 
110,411.38 
588,427.81 
234,784.70 

91,986.54 


10,525.00 
17,738.20 
41,083.99 
8,808.06 
166,740.00 
6,853.79 


1,561,213.41 
2,943,625.74 
192,60.52 
64,260.73 
14,745.25 


334,514.96 
577,755.38 
812,539.27 
2,011,347.64 
8,306.81 
71,750.16 
739,180.92 


25.00 
389.75 
19,989.16 
138,860.47 
7,754.45 
389.62 


9,537.05 





210.50 
2,404.04 
60,181.00 


15,226.86 
46,119.77 
127,710.76 


61,366.00 
137,561.74 
600,753.39 

40,570.00 





12,870,472.58 


$60,725,249.07 


$12,833,643.39 
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Some Favorable Comment 


The Southwest Market, published by 
Industrial Dallas, Inc., a 144-page book of 
facts about the Southwest and Dallas, has 
created favorable comment wherever it 
has been distributed. It has been rated by 
many executives as the best publication of 
its kind ever issued by an American city. 
It has been reviewed by Sales Manage- 
ment, Manufacturers’ Record, Business 
Week, Commerce Reports, Dartnell, and 
others, and in every instance it has been 
highly praised. Industrial Dallas, Inc., 
has received hundreds of letters from ex- 
ecutives to whom the book has been 
mailed, praising its contents and indicat- 
ing that it has met a real need in provid- 


ing accurate, usable information on the 
Southwest. 

Sales Management, in reviewing the 
book, said. “It is one of the best planned, 
best illustrated, and best printed pieces of 
sectional research and promotion it has 
ever been our privilege to review.” 


Following is from a letter written to 
Mr. R. L. Thornton, president of Indus- 
trial Dallas, Inc., by Mr. Fred E. John- 
ston, president of the Johnston Printing 
& Advertising Company: 

“I spent a day in Pittsburgh a couple 
of weeks ago and met a very prominent 
gentleman by the name of Nicola. He is 
one of the wealthiest men in Pittsburgh 
outside of the Mellons. The first thing he 
told me when I met him was that the book 
Dallas got out was the best compilation 





































October . . . 305,794,072.78 





*Includes Public Utility Construction. 





WATCHING DALLAS GROW 


Month by month, in this column, will be recorded the growth of Dallas 
as shown by the available statistical information. 


BANK CLEARINGS 


1929 1930 1929 1930 
January - . ° ¢ $265,365,726.24 $207,852,872.08 $287,306,000 $249,792,000 
February . . - 220,677,360.88 177,426,932.40 235,300,000 210,891,000 
March - ° . ¢ 243,485,065.89  190,336,355.97 271,141,000 280,475,000 
April - . . . 228,307,179.67 173,552,526.66 248,497,000 237,646,000 
May ° . ° ¢ 216,624,833.08 169,373,159.89 233,971,000 204,548,000 
June ~- . . - 195,818,474.36 161,405,438.23 217,138,000 192,763,000 
July - th . ¢ 216,056,756.41 160,236,652.31 223,645,000 188,529,000 
August . ° ° 220,008,508.00 155,351,696.51 237,562,000 190,588,000 
September . . ¢ 261,650,607.88  191,975,911.32 267,390,000 221,860,000 


November - . ¢ 242,138,337.39 283,386,000 
December - . - 265,860,631.04 293,643,000 

Total - . ¢ $2,881,787,579.62 $3,133,816,000 

BUILDING PERMITS POSTAL RECEIPTS 
1929 1930 1929 1930 

January - . . -$ 880,453 $ 535,830 $ 328,109.57 $ 329,647.47 
February ~- - . - 467,022 $89,012 326,162.35 327,262.42 
March - . . . . 1,708,728 795,645 357,601.65 327,534.36 
April . . 1,294,212 1,034,935 325,033.60 334,307.28 
May 550,880 569,997 345,126.00 322,891.54 
June - - - 469,550 664,975 295,462.39 299,792.10 
July - - - - 416,940 1,314,702 298,382.42 285,853.18 
August . - . $01,331 941,165 325,046.00 291,150.22 
September - 768,992 1,920,910 346,611.40 335,235.91 
October . - 1,651,175 392,430,17 
November 531,217 355,921.10 
December 532,714 429,275.32 

Total (Dallas proper) - * $15,157,796 $4,025 ,062.35 

GAS METERS TELEPHONES 
1929 1930 1929 1930 

January - - - - - 66,401 66,909 68,752 69,340 
February ‘ ’ ‘ - 66,480 67,048 68,752 69,390 
March - - - 66,520 67,099 68,902 69,440 
April . 66,601 67,041 68 ,962 69,492 
May - 66,652 67,090 69,021 69,536 
June ° . , - . 66,681 67,111 65,048 69.552 
July - - 66,711 67,142 69,113 69,601 
August . . . . - 66,764 67,174 69,180 69,632 
September - . - - 66,802 67,201 69,230 69,658 
October - - - - - 66,831 69,264 
November . - . . 66,851 69,294 
December - . . - - 66,880 69,301 


BANK DEBITS 


334,837,000 











of facts he had ever seen and that he 
stayed up until two o'clock reading it, He 
said he could hardly stop and that he was 
astonished at the facts and the simple way 
they were presented.” ; 

An official of the United Fruit Com. 
pany wrote: 

“T have read The Southwest Market 
with keen interest and was amazed to find 
that it covered such a broad fie!d of varied 
information and collective data. It is a 
volume full of basic facts and business 
principles, and to those seeking new mar. 
kets for sound and profitable investment, 
this text creates a broad vision of the vast- 
ness of the Southwest market, its remark- 
able growth, its tremendous development 
and its future possibilities. The maps, 
charts and various tables it contains are 
particularly noteworthy of the progress 
that this market has made in recent years. 
The city of Dallas and its Chamber of 
Commerce can certainly be commended 
for its excellent work in the preparation 
of this treatise.” 

From an executive of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce: 

“A copy.of your Southwest Market has 
come before me, and I have reviewed it 
carefully. If you have not received all the 
appreciation you crave I would like to add 
mine, for not only have you presented 
your interests in attractive and graphic 
form, but the figures you supply are live 
and really mean something, which cannot 
always be said of all that come to us in 
this form.” 

An executive of an Eastern concern, 
acknowledging receipt of the book, wrote 
that he had only glanced through it hur 
riedly, but had been so impressed with it 
that he was taking it with him on his va 
cation, to be read leisurely. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Conv 
pany of New York, on seeing one copy, 
wrote for an additional copy to be routed 
through the organization and particularly 
called to the attention of each of the prin: 
cipal executives. 

The office of Secretary Lamont of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., wrote: 


“Secretary Lamont has asked me to 
acknowledge receipt and to thank you for 
the copy of the volume entitled The 
Southwest Market, which has just been 
received. The Secretary evinced consider 
able interest in this book and indicated 
that he was going to take the time to look 
it over carefully.” 


DALLAS 
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Helping Dallas Warehouses 


Dallas warehousemen have benefited 
tremendously from the national advertis- 
ing campaign and are eager for its con- 
tinuance, as is indicated by the following 
letter from R. E. Abernathy, president of 
the Dallas Transfer & Warehousemen’s 
Association : 

“The current issue of the Merchandise 
Warehouseman came to my desk today. 
This is a magazine published by the Am- 
erican Warehousemen’s Association, and 
is nation-wide in its circulation. The first 
article in the magazine is entitled ‘Is Your 
Chamber of Commerce for You or 
Against You?’ 

“I was very much gratified to see in 
this article three paragraphs given over to 
the advertising which has been done by 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, and 
especially the tie-up which has been made 
with the local warehousemen in this ad- 
vertising. 

“The Dallas Transfer & Warehouse- 
men’s Association has a regular business 
meeting each week. When I went to our 
last meeting I took along this magazine 
and read this portion that has to do with 
Dallas advertising. The members of our 
association were very pleased to see this 
publicity and they passed a resolution 
asking that I write you in behalf of our 
association and tell you that the ware- 
housemen as a whole in Dallas thoroughly 
appreciate the fine work that has been 
done through this extensive advertising 
program, that we endorse the program as 
awhole and pledge our further support in 
this activity.” 

Sees 


Dallas Working with 
Other Cities 


In recent copy Industrial Dallas, Inc., 
has featured the growth of the Southwest 
during the last ten years, as shown by 
1930 census figures. In the New York 
Times of September 5 and The Saturday 
Evening Post of September 13, there ap- 
peared a full-page advertisement contain- 
ing the names of sixty-eight cities in the 

thwest, whose combined average in- 
crease, 1920 to 1930, was 52.4 per cent. 
The copy gave the 1930 population of 

ese cities and their individual percent- 
age of gain during the last decade. Re- 
prints of this advertisement were mailed to 
ambers of Commerce throughout the 
Southwest, and to a number of newspa- 
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pers, many of which published news stor- 
ies and editorials on the fact that Indus- 
trial Dallas, Inc., is advertising the entire 
Southwest and doing a work that will 
benefit every city in the Southwest. 

Following are excerpts from letters re- 
ceived from Chambers of Commerce, com- 
menting on the advertising: 

From John Boswell, Manager, Wichita 
Falls Chamber of Commerce: “I have 
just read with much interest and pleasure 
the advance proof of the Industrial Dallas 
advertisement to be published in The 
Saturday Evening Post of September 13. 
I think it is a splendid piece of advertising 
matter for the entire Southwest, and that 
Dallas should be commended for her 
broadmindedness in doing so much to 
build up this entire section. The proof has 
been called to the attention of many of 
our business men, and all of them were 
loud in their praise of the Dallas spirit 
which prompted the publication of such 
an advertisement.” 


From M. E. Melton, Secretary, Texar- 
kana Chamber of Commerce: “I want to 
thank you for sending me the reprint of 
The Saturday Evening Post ad, showing 
Texarkana as one of the Southwestern 
cities showing a substantial population 
growth during the past decade. Your pub- 
licity has certainly been a constructive 
help for the Southwestern territory and is 
bound to be of great value to the city of 
Dallas.” 

From J. E. Bell, Secretary-Manager, 
San Benito Chamber of Commerce: 
“Permit me to extend my congratulations 


and sincere thanks for the splendid page 
advertisement you have planned for The 
Saturday Evening Post of September 13. 
We feel very grateful for the advertising 
given San Benito and the Valley in this 
most excellent advertisement.” 

From J. Paul Gleason, Secretary, Enid 
Chamber of Commerce: “Thanks for the 
proof of your advertisement which will 
appear in The Saturday Evening Post Sep- 
tember 13. We appreciate the mention 
you have given Enid.” 

From Hubert M. Harrison, General 
Manager, East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce: “Thank you for sending me proof 
of advertisement for Industrial Dallas, 
Inc. You are putting out some great copy, 
and I am sure it is getting results.” 

From John T. Floore, Secretary-Man- 
ager, Harlingen Chamber of Commerce: 
“We were highly impressed with the sta- 
tistical figures published by your organi- 
zation which were mailed our office several] 
days ago. Due to the fact that several of 
our citizens would like to have this infor- 
mation for their files, I am wondering if 
you can furnish this office with additional 
copies of your Saturday Evening Post 
advertisement.” 

From Stanley C. Draper, Manager, Ok- 
lahoma City Chamber of Commerce: 
“Congratulations on the splendid adver- 
tisement appearing in the September 5 
issue of the New York Times. You are 
doing a fine piece of advertising and we 
want you to know that we here in Okla- 
homa City appreciate what you are do- 


ing. 
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Previously Total for 
September Reported Year 
oF 67 72 
oN? 141 153 
chs Fou 154 
2h 187 208 
61 526 587 
- 18 165 183 
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Two Resolutions 


WHEREAS, EDWIN J. KIEST has presented to the City of Dallas 
the Elizabeth Patterson Kiest Park in Southwest Oak Cliff, and 

WHEREAS, this gift of one hundred seventy-six acres of beautify! 
woodland constitutes a notable addition to our City Park system and af 
fords to our citizens a perpetual source of wholesome recreation and 
pleasure, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the Board of Directors of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce that we tender to Edwin J. Kiest our deep 
appreciation for the splendid contribution he has made to the welfare and 
happiness of our people and for the outstanding conception of constructive 
citizenship which has characterized his life. 

FURTHER, BE IT RESOLVED, that a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the official minutes of the Chamber; that a copy be presented 
to Mr. Kiest and that it also be presented to the newspapers of Dallas, 

Unanimously adopted, October 3, 1930. 


ArTHUuR L. Kramer, President. 
C. J. Crampton, Executive Secretary. 


a A A 


WHEREAS, COLONEL WILLIAM E. EASTER WOOD, JR., our 
distinguished fellow citizen, by his generous and far-sighted vision in pro 
moting the advance of aviation made possible the epoch making Paris-New 
York-Dallas Flight of Coste and Bellonte, and 

WHEREAS, as a result of COLONEL EASTER WOOD'S efforts 
the City of Dallas has been accorded world-wide recognition as an out 
standing aviation center of America, and 

WHEREAS, by his sponsorship of this notable event COLONEL 
EASTER WOOD has made a contribution of incalculable value to better 
world understanding and fellowship, and 

WHEREAS, the civilized world recognizes COLONEL EASTER 
WOOD as a powerful protagonist of those irresistible forces of improved 
transportation and communication which sweep aside the barriers that 
separate nations. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the Dallas Chamber of Com 
merce that we extend te COLONEL EASTER WOOD this expression 0! 
our deep appreciation for his generous, persistent and constructive effort 
in encouraging the rapid development of aviation and for havng made t 
possible for Dallas and Texas to reap the tremendous benefits derived from 
the PARIS'NEW YORK-DALLAS FLIGHT of Coste and Bellonte, 

THAT, a copy of this resolution be presented to Colonel Easterwoot: 
be spread upon the minutes of the Chamber and furnished to the newsp 
pers of the world. 

Unanimously adopted by the Board of Directors of the Dalias Cham 
ber of Commerce, September 26, 1930. 


DALLAS 
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More than 40,000 people attended the first night football game 
in pro in the new stadium at the State Fair of Texas on Saturday, October 
isNew 11th. To the cheering throng, adequate light meant seeing every 
play of that interesting game. 


R., our 


room Adequate lighting is just as important in the game of business. 
No merchant can meet modern competition without complete 
ONEL illumination, for progressive merchants have learned to value light 
eter as a salesman. Light makes sales because it enables customers to 
see familiar articles and are reminded of their needs. 
STER. Illumination experts of Dallas Power & Light Company de- 
proved signed the lighting for the new stadium and they are prepared to 
rs that solve your lighting problem with equal care. There is no charge 
" for this service. Phone 2-9321 and ask for “Illumination, please.” 
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WHO'S WHO ... in the 


Dallas Chamber of Commerce 


Epitor’s Note: In order that the members of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce may become 
more familiar with brother members, this magazine will publish each month on this page short 


A number of 
yearsago,a 
youngster trudg- 
ed down Wil- 
liams Street en 
route to school. 

Williams Street 
was just a dusty 
lane in those 
days, and that 
part of Second 
Avenue that 
crossed it, was 
little more. The 
youngster did 
not realize that as early as 1929 he 
would be the manager of the great clean- 
ing plant that now occupies that location. 

When Carl Mangold was at the ambi- 
tion forming age, he did not harbor the 
hope that most small boys are supposed to 
possess at one time or another, that at 
gaining maturity he was to wear shiny 
harness and swing a club in the role of a 
policeman. 

Rather, young Mangold wanted to be a 
soldier. During his early youth he saw 
many parades with bands playing and 
soldiers marching in celebration of win- 
ning the Spanish-American War. The 
spectacles fired him with the desire to be 
a captain and lead a marching company 
of soldiers. Thus, he decided upon his 
life’s work when he was barely five. He 
left Fate to her own devices about sup- 
plying the necessary war. 

After attending grammar school in 
Dallas and later in Oak Cliff, he became 
a student in the Highland Park Academy. 
He was graduated there in 1915. Then 
he made his way down to College Station 
to begin a course of study leading to a 
B. S. degree at A. & M. College. The 
World War interrupted his college ca- 
reer, but provided the opportunity for him 
to become a soldier. 

He left college to volunteer. He was 
placed in an officers training camp at 
Fort. Sheridan, Illinois, and later trans- 
ferred to Camp McArthur at Waco, 
Texas. The Germans were so inconsider- 
ate as to surrender before he had an op- 
portunity to go overseas. 

After the close of the war he began his 
commercial career in the office of the 
Smith Ice Cream Company. He resigned 
there to become the assistant construction 
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sketches of three of them. 


W.A. Brown- 
ing, president, 
Browning - Fer- 
ris Machinery 
Company, was 
born in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 
May 24, 1881, 
was an orphan 
boy, and at the 
age of seven was 
farmed out to 
serve an appren- 
ticeship as mach- 
inest at the Pe- 
tersburg Iron Works, at Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia. Studied Mechanics at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia. Was afterwards made sales en- 
gineer in the United States for the Stan- 
dard Scale and Supply Company, before 
coming to Dallas. He selected Dallas to 
go in business, after traveling all over the 
United States, in the year of 1912. Pio- 
neered the contractors equipment business 
in this section of the country and now has 
the largest institute of its kind in the en- 
tire South. Is Past Master of Dallas Con- 
sistory, Past Master of Dallas Lodge of 
Perfection, Knight Templar, member of 
Hella Shrine, member of Royal Order of 
Scotland, 33° Honorary Scottish Rite 
Mason, member of the Redmen, Maca- 
bees, I. O. O. F., member of Dallas Tech- 
nical Club, Electrical Club, Rotary Club, 
life member of Dallas Athletic Club. Mar- 
ried Catherine Reidy in 1911, one daugh- 
ter — Marcella Browning — attending 
Wellesley College. 














superintendent on the second unit of the 
Jefferson Hotel that was then under con- 
struction. 

“I learned more about humanity on 
that job than I ever did anywhere else,” 
Mangold said. ‘Materials were at the 
highest peak they had ever been, and it 
was impossible to secure laborers. Often- 
times we had to take a big touring car and 
go out in search of common labor. We 
used the ride to the job in the fine car as 
an inducement to secure the workers’ serv- 
ices. 

After the new Jefferson Hotel was com- 
pleted, Carl Mangold became the super- 
visor of the Servidor Department. In that 


(Continued on page 28) 


C. N. Hilton 
has developed 
the organization 
responsible f or 
the chain of ho- 
tels that bear his 
name, comes 
properly by his 
interest and abil- 
ity in hotel.man- 
agement and op- 
eration. 

The first real 
job he ever had 
was in hotel op- 
eration and Hilton Hotels, Inc., trace 
their beginning to a small mud hotel of 
five rooms built on the banks of the Rio 
Grande in San Antonio, New Mexico, 
some fifty years ago by A. H. Hilton, the 
father of C. N. Hilton. 

In San Antonio, New Mexico, Mr. Hil: 
ton was born, lived in the old hotel until 
he was twelve years of age and there re- 
ceived his first training in the hotel busi 
ness. He was porter and maid and clerk 
and manager—all at the same time. 

Until he was fourteen years of age, Mr. 
Hilton lived with his family in San An 
tonio, leaving there to attend St. Mich 
aels College in Santa Fe, N. M. After two 
years at St. Michaels he entered the New 
Mexico Military Academy from which he 
graduated in 1906. He then entered bus 
ness with his father whose wide interests 
included sheep, cattle, mining, mercantile 
establishments, and banks. At the age of 
twenty-one he was elected as a Republican 
member of the New Mexico State Legis 
lature, the youngest man ever to sit in that 
body. He disliked politics, however, and 
devoted his entire time to the development 
of his father’s business of which he was 
by this time the general manager. While 
still a young man, he was the actual head 
of several corporations and acting director 
of businesses involving huge sums of 
money. 

Then came the war. Mr. Hilton re 
signed all of his offices, turned over his 
work to his father and enlisted in the 
service. He entered the first officers trai” 
ing corps at Presidio, California, and was 
commissioned a lieutenant. After Presidio 
he was transferred to Jacksonville, Flor 
ida, and then to France where he serve 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Waste Elimination 


As an aid to the elimination of waste 
in marketing within the United States, 
William L. Cooper, director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, an- 
nounces through Sherwood H. Avery, 
manager of the Dallas office of the Bu- 
reau, a reorganization and expansion of 
the Bureau's domestic trade service. 

The initial step in this undertaking is 
the establishment of three new technical 
grvice units within the Bureau to replace 
the present division dealing with matters 

ining to domestic commerce. These 
new units will be called the Merchandis- 
ing Research, Domestic Regional, and 
Marketinz Service Divisions. 

The Merchandising Research Division 
will cover methods of calculating the cost 
of distributing merchandise, such as the 
collection of basic market data on com- 
modity sales, stocks, distribution outlets 
and methods of consumer preferences. 
This Division will be headed by H. C. 
Dunn, wlio was chief of the Division giv- 
ing way to these three new units. 

The Domestic Regional Division will 
be under the direction of Edward F. 
Gerish. The Gulf Southwest Economic 
Survey, which is well under way, has been 
conducted by Mr. Gerish who now as- 
sumes the title of chief of the division 
that will study regional commodity move- 
ments, providing basic statistical pictures 
of the flow of goods in interstate com- 
merce otherwise not available and of fun- 
damental importance in directing neces- 
sary adjustments to modern conditions in 
production, transportation and marketing. 
The work of this division will also cover 
the development of authoritative infor- 
mation concerning population buying 
power,distributing outlets and routes, as 
well as warehousing centers. It will con- 
tinue to conduct research in the factors 
of regional markets, labor and materials 
which influence the migration of trade 
and industry from one section of the 
country to another. 

The Marketing Service Division will 
be headed by Edwin B. George, formerly 
manager of the district office at Philadel- 
phia. A man brought in from the field 
where he has been in close touch with 
business men and is cognizant of their 
demands and requirements. This division 
will provide facilities whereby the indivi- 
dual manufacturer, distributor and retail- 
er can obtain definite information and as- 
sistance on many details of his problems 
in marketing. It will serve as a clearing 
house for information on the distribution 
of merchandise within the United States, 
and issue periodic publications designed 
to keep the public informed of the signi- 
fiance of modern developments in this 
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field. The district offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign afid Domestic Commerce, located 
in strategic market centers of the country, 
one of which is located in Dallas, are all 
equipped to bring this service closer to 
the business man than ever before and the 
business interests of the respective terri- 
tories of these offices are invited to avail 
themselves of this service which is provid- 
ed for their use. 

Dr. Frank M. Surface, assistant direc- 
tor of the Bureau in Washington, in 
charge of the domestic activities of the 
Bureau, will have general supervision 
over these newly created units. 

In this expansion movement and the 
program of work to be undertaken, trade 
associations, as well as consumer groups, 
will be asked to appoint representatives 
to cooperate to bring about the most ef- 
fective efforts on the part of these Divi- 
sions. 

The Dallas office, located in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, is about to is- 
sue a “Domestic Commerce News Letter” 
which will set forth the activities of the 
department in the domestic field. This 
letter will be sent to individuals and firms 
requesting it and there will be no charge 
for this service. 


Trinity Project Growing 


Those Dallas and Fort Worth people 
are showing they are thoroughly in ear- 
nest about getting the Trinity River im- 
proved for navigation from the gulf to 
the Panther City. They have taken hold 
of the project with a vigor and with a 
practicality that promises success for 
them. The Trinity River Canal Associa- 
tion was granted a charter at Austin Mon- 
day, the directors named in the charter be- 
ing a large number of the most prominent 
citizens of the two North Texas cities. 
The campaign for securing Federal aid in 
deepening and canalizing the Trinity is 
thus put upon a business-like basis. Al- 
ready much has been done to bring this 
project to the front. A survey of the traf- 
fic possibilities has been made, which re- 
sulted in a favorable report, and the im- 
provement from the engineering stand- 
point has been declared feasible by gov- 
ernment engineers. A navigable Trinity 
would give Dallas, Fort Worth and all 
the communities on the Trinity between 
those cities and the gulf, water connec- 
tion with points on the Mississippi, Ohio 
and Missouri rivers, as soon as the intra- 
coastal canal is completed, and that indeed 
is a prospect that the backers of the Trin- 
ity project may look forward to with eag- 
erness.—Editorial in Houston Post-Dis- 


patch. 





New Ginners’ Secretary 


John C. Thompson, formerly of Corpus 
Christi, a practical ginner interested in 
five gins in the Gulf coast section of Tex- 
as, has just assumed his new duties as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association at Dallas. Mr. 
Thompson has had ten years connection 
with cotton ginning, later becoming finan- 
cially interested in gin operation and 
ownership. Previously he had spent thir- 
teen years in educational work. He has 
also served on the board of directors of 
the state ginners’ body. One of the major 
activities of the association is publishing 
The Cotton Ginners’ Journal, official or- 
gan of the association, which is read by 
more cotton ginners than any other trade 
journal in the world. It is one of the larg- 
est trade journals in the South and covers 
half of the potential machinery and sup- 
plies market among ginners of the nation. 
Gentry Dugat is editor of the Journal. 


San Francisco Buys 


at Home 


The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce has announced the signing of an 
agreement whereby the sixteen large de- 
partment stores comprising the San Fran- 
cisco Retail Dry Goods Association will 
each year purchase apparel and home fur- 
nishings of local manufacture to the ex- 
tent of at least $25,000,000. Where mer- 
chandise of local manufacture is not avail- 
able in quantities, as in the case of hosi- 
ery, preference will be given firms carry- 
ing stocks here for immediate delivery. 
The agreement has been brought about as 
a result of combinations which in many 
cases shifted buying to other centers, de- 
spite the fact that much merchandise 
could be purchased at home to advantage 


November Conventions 


November 4-6, Woman’s Benefit Asso- 
ciation; November 6-8, National A.A.U. 
Volley Ball Meet; November 6-7, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce Traffic and Avia- 
tion Conference; November 7-9, Chris- 
tian Endeavor District Convention; No- 
vember 10-13, Scottish Rite Reunion; 
November 11-12, Texas Fraternal Con- 
gress; November 12-14, Texas Baptist 
Missionary Ass’n; November 14, Shrine 
Ceremonial; November 17, Interstate 
Commerce Commission Hearing; Novem- 
ber 27-28, Texas Dunning Teachers 
Ass'n; November 28-29, Texas Music 
Teachers Ass’n; November, Western 
Union Safety Conference, Texas Daily 
Press League, Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bu- 
reau, Vacuum Oil Co. 
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White Rock Lake at sunset 


Southern Methodist University 
players are making football 
history 





























Ferris Plaza in front of Union Station 


Last Winter in a Dallas Park 











The financial canyon of Dallas, j . 
looking eastward from 
Murphy Street 


The skyline from the Oak Cliff 
viaduct 
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Westward on Commerce Street 


Akard Street, the heart of Dallas 
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Park, a residential city 
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HE Dallas American Legion posts 

collaborating with Harriet Bacon 

MacDonald have planned to pre- 

sent a series of concerts in Dallas 
this season, featuring outstanding musi- 
cians. 

The series will be opened on November 
7 by Mary Garden, the prima donna 
whom Americans love to call “Our 
Mary”, though she was born in Aberdeen, 
Scotland. The air of proprietorship is per- 
haps natural, since the diva has made the 
United States her home since she was a 
small child, and it was here that she 
achieved her first triumphs. 

Walter Gieseking, the German pianist 
who is known as the Rubenstein of this 
generation, will follow on November 19. 

Clare Clairbert, the Belgian coloratura- 
soprano, who will sing here December 12, 
is the latest sensation to be exploited by 
Charles Wagner, the man who launched 
John McCormack and Amelita Galli- 
Curci on their roads to renown. 

The most modern and most radical of 
impressionistic dancers, Harald Kreutz- 
berg and Yvonne Georgi, will give tang 
and variety to the program on January 30. 

The series will be closed on March 6 
by Will Rogers, humorist. 

Special consideration is being given to 
high school students for the forthcoming 
concerts, Joe M. Hill, chairman of the 
Legion’s concert committee, has an- 
nounced. The entire balcony will be re- 
served for them at all five attractions, no 
grown-ups or grade school children being 
allowed. Adults and grade school chil- 
dren will find seats on the lower floor of 
Fair Park Auditorium. 

“Will Rogers is beloved by all high 
school students who have read his humor- 
ous homilies and we are giving them an 
opportunity to see and hear him as well 
as the other artists we are presenting at 
less than the regular price of one concert,” 
Mr. Hill said. 

Besides Mr. Hill, the Legion’s concert 
committee is composed of the following: 
J. Cleve Reach, John W. Low Post; Roy 
E. Hale, Radio Post; Leon W. Tate, 
Electric Post; Charles W. Osborn, Oak 
Cliff Post; Karl Vansen, Forty and Eight; 
Mrs. C. E. Wolf, John W. Low Auxil- 
iary; Mrs. W. A. Hamilton, Radio Aux- 
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usical Dallas 


American Legion Plans Series 
of Fall and Winter Concerts 


iliary; and Mrs. E. A. Powers, Oak Cliff 
Auxiliary. 

Season tickets may be obtained until 
the opening of the series by Mary Gar- 
den. Mail orders are attended to at any 
time in the order of their arrival, Mr. Hill 
said. They should be addressed to Harriet 
Bacon MacDonald, 1213 Elm Street. 

The artists in the American Legion se- 
ries are being managed by Charles L. 
Wagner, an impresario with a unique ex- 
ploitation theory. Instead of presenting 
new artists that he discovers to New York 
first, and then taking them to the prov- 
inces if they are a success in the metroplis, 
he tries them out in the provinces first. 
Then he presents them to New York if 
they make a hit in the provinces. His 
latest “find” is Clare Clairbert, the colora- 
tura-soprano who has already established 
herself as a star in Continental Europe. 
She had the principal part on the program 
at the wedding of the Duke of Brabant 
and Princess Astrid. 

Clairbert arrived in the United States 
the middle of September, and hastened 
from New York across the continent to 
San Francisco. After her appearance in 
opera there, the San Francisco Examiner 
gave a favorable verdict of her American’ 
debut. 

“One instinctively feels that hers is the 
art that will make San Francisco opera 
season famous,” wrote Redfern Mason, 
the Examiner's critic. Gaetano Me- 
rola, musical director of the San Francisco 
opera declares: “Clairbert is a sensational 
success. She has everything, marvelous 
voice, great beauty, rare musicianship and 
style.” 

Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne Georgi 
are new to Dallas audiences, though they 
have appeared in the United States be- 
fore. After they danced in Boston last 
year, the critic of the Transcript said of 
them: “It is the signal merit of Mr. 
Kreutzberg and Miss Georgi that they 
can assemble and exemplify in a single 
program, varieties of the dance, though 
they profess and call themselves modern- 
ists. As it seemed last evening, their 
range is their high distinction among 
dancers of the hour, their range and the 
quality they bring to every branch.” 
Then the critic extols the dancers of 

















pictorial imagery, the dances of charac. 
terization and finally, ““To end, “The An. 
gel of the Last Judgment’ personified in 
great sweeps of stride and cesture like 
the rolling sentences from the Book of 
Revelation; figures of darksome splendors, 
blessing and warning, aloof and drawing 
nigh, the dance by vision and imagination 
exalted. Another program and we shall 
see Mr. Kreutzberg dancing in burlesque, 
gay with antics. His range is humanity, 
and all angels.” 

To praise Will Rogers, who will follow 
the dancers, is like carrying coals to New- 
castle, Mr. Hill pointed out. 


“Today this humorist occupies a unique 
place in America’s political life and his 
title of ‘Unofficial Ambassador’ is not 
without a solid foundation. Through his 
writings and personal appearances he is 
one of the most widely known men in the 
United States. His keen judgment makes 
his opinions respected. 


“We feel that in offering to the public 
a course of five concerts featuring such 
artists as those on our program, we are 
presenting an opportunity rather than a 
duty, and we are not asking anyone to 
support our enterprise for charitable rea’ 
sons,” Mr. Hill declared. “At the same 
time we want our friends to know that the 
money we derive from the concerts will 
be used here in Dallas for civic and wel: 
fare work and to maintain the activities 
of the Legion. 


“We maintain a full-time secretary and 
service officer at the U. S. Veterans Bu 
reau to assist disabled veterans in present’ 
ing their claims. The Veterans Bureau in 
Dallas distributes more than $1,000,000 
annually to the trade territory of Dallas 


“Cases of needy, disabled veterans and 
their families which none of the other 
charitable agencies can handle, are taken 
care of by the Legion. 


“Cooperating with other veterans’ or 
ganizations, the Legion recently re-esta 
lished the Veterans’ Employment Agency 
which placed in employment 256 men las 
month.” 

Patriotic and citizenship programs 
the public schools are part of the educa 
tional work of the American Legion poss 
and their auxiliaries, Mr. Hill explained. 
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An Old Idea 


(Continued from page 8) 
most without exception, failed to meet the 
ce of development and increase in popu- 
istion those cities enjoyed that were re- 
ceiving the benefits of water transporta- 
tion rates. What was and is the reason 
for this? The answer is apparent. 

For the purpose of assisting in success- 
fully carrying out this most meritorious 
proposition, there has been organized a 
corporation under the laws of this state. 
Ithas at its helm some of the most dynam- 
ic and broad-minded men that could be 
found in Texas. The Executive Commit- 
tee, whose chairman is Amon G. Carter 
of Fort Worth, is composed of Amon G. 
Carter, A. P. Barrett and Lloyd McKee 
of Fort Worth, and W. S. Mosher, Cap- 
tain J. F. Lucey and Harry E. Prather of 
Dallas, anu the directorate of fifty repre- 
gntative citizens of Texas, mean a far- 
sighted leadership and success to this pro- 
ject. Among the Board of Directors will 
be found the names of leaders in business 
who live in and represent most every city 
and community from Fort Worth to Gal- 
veston in and along this Trinity area. 
These men have satisfied themselves that 
this movement can and must be brought 
toa successful conclusion. It can not be 
efected by an organization of bodies 
which simply meet and leave the matter 
to one or two persons, and do nothing 
more than pass a set of “rosy resolutions”. 
We need and must have a lot more help 
from the people who live in the Trinity 
Valley. We need from the people of that 
section and from the state at large their 
best thought, their whole-hearted advice, 
some contributions of money, and above 
all their untiring and unceasing work. 
Texans all over the country have already 
gained a reputation for doing things in a 
thorough, workmanlike manner, and this 
is certainly one of the biggest chances we 
have had in many, many years for us to 
help ourselves. We must and will seize 
this opportunity. When this project is 
fully understood by all, the people will 
rise up and demand that the work be 
done. 

Should you want to learn more of the 
Trinity River Canal and of the men that 
are behind it and its plans, write or 
telephone the efficient General Manager, 
John W. Fouts, Aviation Building, Fort 
Worth, Texas, or your newspapers. I 
take this means, on behalf of the Canal 
Association, of publicly thanking the pa- 
pers and other periodicals of Texas for the 
great publicity given this project, all in a 
public spirited manner without money 
and without price. 

To paraphrase the slogan of John W. 

nter, president of the Trinity Canal 
lation—“Texans; let’s talk Texas; 
let's do something with Texas; let’s do 
something for Texas; let’s help Texas; let's 
help ourselves,” 
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It's REPETITION 
that WINS 





HE ROMANS will be remembered always for their 
strength. It wasn’t a strength of an Empire, but a strength of 
the individuals in the Empire. Physical strength alone is not 
sufficient; it is the sustained strength that wins. 

At the palestra, the gymnasium, Mercury was the Guardian. 

There he taught that success depended not on main strength 

alone, but on vigor, on doing the right thing at the right time. 

You can find easily the simile in direct-mail printing. It is not 

the main strength of one piece but the accrued strength of a 

number of pieces. It is the vigor of the campaign that wins. 
The SoutHwest Printinc ComMPANY, 
modern protege of Mercury, can assist 
you to success with Ideas, Copy and 
Printing. A representative will call 
without obligation. 


Southwest Printing Company 
“MORE THAN PRINTERS” 
Telephone 2-9224 


Conveniently located at 917 Camp Street, Dallas 
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Labor Expert to be at 


Quarterly 


On Tuesday, October 28, at 6 p. m. the 
membership of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce will hold a banquet in the 
Crystal Ballroom of the Baker Hotel. 
Judge W. L. Huggins of Kansas will be 
the speaker of the evening. 

The year 1930 represents the eleventh 


Meeting 


anniversary of the organization of the 
Dallas Open Shop Association, and this 
meeting is being held in special recogni- 
tion of the constructive work which this 
organization has done and is doing for 
Dallas. Eleven years ago, the board of 
directors of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
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merce, acting under instructions received 
from a mass meeting of the membership 
of the organization, by resolution adopted 


‘committed the Chamber of Commerce t 


the support and maintenance of the Open 
Shop principle in business and industria] 
relations in Dallas. 


One year ago, the question of what the 
policy of the Dallas Chamber of Com. 


merce should be in the matter of business 


JupcE W. L. Huccins 


and industrial relations was raised again, 
and at a joint meeting of the board of 
directors and the advisory council of one 
hundred of the Dallas Chamber of Com: 
merce, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 


“During the last ten years under 
Open Shop conditions Dallas has en- 
joyed remarkable freedom from busi: 
ness and industrial strife; employer 
and employees have worked under 
conditions of mutual advantage and 
Dallas has attracted Nation-wide fa 
vorable notice by reason of its for 
tunate industrial relationships made 
possible by the application of and ad- 
herence to the Open Shop plan of 
employment; 


“THEREFORE, Be It Resolved, 
That the board of directors «nd ad 
visory council of 100 of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce, in joint 
meeting assembled, hereby reaffirm 
the Open Shop policy adopted by the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce No 
vember 19, 1919, and reassert our 
faith in the Open Shop principle and 
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received pledge ourselves to its energetic sup- 
bership port and continued maintenance.” 
opted, The speaker of the evening at this ban- The Word Must Go Out From Dallas 
NETCe to idge W. L. Huggins, served as 
t, Judge y 
Open fm Rhy Judge of the Court of Industrial In Good Shape... 
dustrial Relations of the State of Kansas, later We specialize in the 
grved as a member of the legal staff of : 
love the League for Industrial Rights of New arranging of type to present the 
Oe York City; he is a member of the Ameri- subject matter in its most pleasing form 
a can Bar Association and the American 
— Academy of Political Science. He is a ; 
wlan speaker and a recognized author f JAGGARS-CHILES-STOVALL-« Ine. 
yon the question of business and indus- ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHY 
trial relationships affecting labor policies. LINOTYPE + MONOTYPE + FOUNDRY TYPE ... TRADE COMPOSITION AND MAKE-UP SERVICE 
The address of Judge Huggins will be 1306 Marilla @ Telephone 2-4591 
especially timely. It will deal with those 
questions which are at this time receiving 
the thoughtful consideration of leaders of 
business and industry throughout the na- 
tion. The Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
is peculiarly fortunate in being able to se- 
cure Judge Huggins as a speaker on this 
occasion. ‘ 
- Distributing center 
Fall Advertising of West exds 
Under Way 
The fall advertising schedule of Indus- Center of the great West Texas 
trial —_; “4 got well under pe in ec aia P { 
September, with copy appearing in Na- _ Rail lines radiating in every direc- 2 
tion’s Business, The Saturday Evening tion afford ample and quick trans- r 
Post, American Magazine, New York portation facilities. While any part ‘ 
Times and Sales Management. ; of the territory may be reached in ‘ 
' et Al [2 quick time by well equipped airplane i 
From these advertisements 416 inquiries . lines. i 
were received during the month, more The Nation’s most rapidly grow- i 
than eighty eben nt of which were from ing Empire of Agriculture, Livestock 
iin executives. Publication of the 1930 cen- Shi cmeneh wenn 
i sus figures, showing the remarkable Already 75 wholesa'e, manufactur- 
“em growth of the Southwest during the last ‘aaah a minal , 
se ten years, has caused hundreds of execu- japan chiuaniih codes enim : 
wu tives to investigate this market, and many distributing facilities. j 
of them are considering establishing i elicitin ia: ica ‘ 
branch factories, sales offices or distribut- sie ho S aetna cach witicmnined scams 4 
der ing branches to serve it more effectively. tory this year showed a population of 
x Every inquiry received is answered im- of 323,238 compared to 188,569 in 
sl mediately by the Industrial .Department, 1920; a gain of 71 per cent. SWEET- 
“4 which then follows up every worthwhile WATER showed 10,840 population 
4 prospect, furnishing market data, infor- which was 4 151 per cent gain for the 
4 mation on transportation facilities, distri- ee ee 
4 bution costs, production costs and similar 
v4 material. While many national concerns 
: are now establishing branches in Dallas A statistical book- 
of (183 thus far this year), it is believed that Nic: caineill anata 
the first signs of business revival will bring P 
these concerns into Dallas in greater num- surveys available to 
d, bers than ever before, many of them with interested executives 
d- important manufacturing plants and dis- 
as tribution facilities, \ 
"4 Pg October schedule of Industrial é 5 See 
allas, Inc., includes advertisements in — a = 
. the following publications: Sales Manage- anv =< Bo: d of City Development 
. ment, October 11; Chicago Tribune, Oc- CA tay supported (Chamber of (ommere, 
d tober 21; Nation’s Business, November WEETWATER TEXAS 
issue. 
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L. E. ELLIOTT 
O. D. BRUNDIDGE 
H. A. BATEMAN 
W. H. WHITE 
BURGESS, BURGESS, 
CHRESTMAN & BRUNDIDGE 
Attorneys 
1106-1112 Southwestern Life Bldg. 


General Civil Practice 


Specialties— 
Corporations, Insurance, Machinery 
and Real Estate Practice. 


Phone 2-9288 


For Competent 
OFFICE HELP 


EMPLOYERS SERVICE BUREAU 
405 Santa Fe Bldg. 
8 Years in Dallas 


SCHOOLAR, BIRD & 
McCULLOCH 
C. H. Schoolar, C. P. A., President 
George H. Bird, Sec’y & Treas. 


Established in the Southwest 
Twenty-three Years 


AUDITS SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


Santa Fe Building Dallas, Texas 


ZUBER & ZUBER 
Wholesale Collections 


408 Santa Fe Bldg. 
Established 1918 
C. B. ZuBER F. M. ZuBer 


Cannon Ball Towel 
Supply Company 
2009 Orange St. Dallas, Texas 


Everything Furnished in the 
Towel Supply Line 


SERVICE UNEXCELLED 
Phone 2-2736 


A Complete Banking, Trust and 
Investment Service 


The 


Republic National Bank 
and Trust Co. 


Dallas, Texas 
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a long step toward peace and prosperity. 
But so long as each sees the other’s prob- 
lems from his own viewpoint, there will 
be no peace, nor harmony and not much 
prosperity anywhere. 


The city and the country are each as 
essential to the balanced life of the whole 
State and nation as our two arms, or our 
two legs are essential to a balanced body. 
E:ther without the other produces a pa- 
thetic cripple. But it would have been a 
greater tragedy to humanity if the Lord 
had hung both our arms, or both our legs 
on the same side. But He didn’t make us 
that way. When you get blue and down 
hearted, there’s something to cheer you 
up. 

For a long, long time the city builders 
have been seeing things in both the city 
and the country from their viewpoint of 
the best interests of the city only. Seem- 
ingly all unconscious that in robbing the 
soil of its richness today they were rob- 
bing themselves for tomorrow. And dur- 
ing all those years, no one, not even the 
farmers themselves, has been working 
together to build up the farmers’ inter- 


ests. 


What's the result? First of all, the soil, 


the annual source of our greatest nation- 
al wealth; the source of all the essentials 


of life for both the city and the country 
has been robbed of its fertility until mil- 
lions of our nation’s richest acres have 
been made worthless. And millions of our 
farm people who were once happy, con- 
tented and prosperous on the farm have 
been unable to make a living from the 
soil and have been forced to abandon 
their corn and cotton fields and seek a liv- 
ing in the over-crowded fields of industry. 


With the deterioration of the soil, the 
farm family and the farm community de- 
teriorated. What else could they do? 
When we rob the source of life, we rob 
life itself. Consequently rural life began 
to lag. Most of its best brains and blood, 
instead of trying to find the cause and a 
cure for this condition, pulled up and 





When Town and 
Country Meet 


F THE time ever comes when the 
business men of our cities see the 
farm problems from the farmer's view- 
point, and the farmers see the city 
problems from the business men’s view- 
point, the whole country will have taken 


went to town to seek a new fortune. And 
the soil was not only robbed of its fer. 
tility but it was robbed of its best brains 
and ambition and vision. 


The old original fighting power that 
had blazed the trail of civilization across 
the continent and settled every state and 
laid the foundation for every city, left 
the country and went to town to join 
the enemies of the soil. 


And, during all these years, somebody, 
some where, stored away in the greatest 
cities of the world, was fixing-—yes, “fix. 
ing” is the word—the prices of everything 
the farmer had to sell and everything he 
had to buy. Consequently the city’s in- 
terests collected all the profits on all the 
turnovers of all the farm products, both 
going and coming, from the farm to the 
factory and from the factory back to the 
farm, until finally the farmer’s buying 
power has been so depleted that the time 
has come when one-fourth of our nation’s 
consumers are unable to buy back their 
own finished products. This condition has 
naturally reduced the demand for the 
products of all our industries, and conse- 
quently closed the shop and factory doors 
to thousands and thousands of our indus 
trial workers and cut off their income. 


It is a simple industrial and commercial 
cycle. All this national and world-wide 
depression began in the self same place 
where all civilization and prosperity be 
gins—with the soil and the tillers of the 
soil. It is the ultimate result of a half: 
century of unjust and mis-guided rela: 
tions between the town and the country 
with practically every business transaction 
being made in favor of municipal inter- 
ests. And this unfair relation has gone 
on so long that it is now affecting the en 
tire cycle of commercial life. It couldn't 
help but come under such unjust, time: 
worn, commercial customs. 


‘Action is equal to re-action in the op 
posite direction” is one of nature's laws 
that is as old as the world. There is but 
one thing that will ever adjust this nation 
wide distress permanently; and that is 
A Square Deal for the Soil and Its People. 
That is where all this trouble began and 
that is where the commercial world will 
have to correct its first mistake. 


As the city has abnormally developed, 
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the country has dwarfed, until today the 
economic gulf between them is almost un- 
fthomable. Standards of living have ad- 
vanced in both the city and the country, 
but the income from the soil has de- 
creased. The result is the gap between 
town and country life grows wider and 
wider; and the rural people with all the 
new agencies for the perfection of rural 
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ie. And life are more dissatisfied with farm life INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
its fer. today than ever before. And in the face OF AMERICA 
t brains of the rural route, the daily mail, the tele- 405 SECOND AVE. (nconroraTeD) DALLAS 
phone, the automobile, the radio, the Ex- 
tension Service, power machinery, the 
iho Farm Bureau, the Farm Board, even the 
across Government of the United Sats hl o— = —=—_ =< 
ate and farm people are deserting the country by 
ty, left the millions and going to town where they 
to join hope to find better schools for their chil- ud 
dren, better houses for the tenant, better 
rebod wages, more conveniences, more recrea- 
ai tion, and better living conditions. Why? & 
i Because the city looks so much more pros- 
a perous to them than the country. 
ing 
But the brightest star of hope I have eis ‘ ; 
= ag slimpsed in this cloudy sky is the new Noise- the clatter of typewriters, adding 
all the vision of the Dallas Chamber of Com- machines and other mechanical devices; 
» heh merce; a new and clearer vision of their the shuffling of feet and the hum of 
: relation to the soil and their responsibility , . ; tle 3 " 
to the to the trade territory of their city. The dictators’ voices grows in intensity in 
ie Dallas — . Commerce is the first the average office because of hard reflect- 
institution of its kind that seems to have ; : 
“ time snsed this new relation and this new re- ing surfaces of walls and ceilings. t 
ation s sponsibility, rankly admitted its mistake ® @ f 
¢ their and gone to work to correct it. ! 
on has ie cena tindly of coumnneciel sien Noise distraction breaks down nerve re- 
the were evidently beginning to feel the re- sistance, scatters attention that ought ' 
— action of our agricultural depression upon to be concentrated, increases blood pres- } 
doors the commercial interests of their city. So x ee : 
indus- they immediately dispatched a corps of sure and is destructive to efficiency. 
me. good scouts out over their trade territory @ @) 
ental to discover, if possible, the cause of their 
aie = a — Fagg those “Cut out the noise,”—promote health- 
scouts discovered that the life giving pow- . ° ‘ 
= I co Ml Sede al Pee” one ful, soothing, restful working conditions 
, ' slowly but surely passing away; just as in your office with 
h ry your bank account will do when you are 
=a constantly checking on it but never mak- 
: ing any new deposits. A _— C 
od They found the fine old country homes COUSTI ELOTEX 
diy of former years crumbling into decay. 
gone — . in falling — ecg ; Ic HO LS 0 p 
‘ ying. Gardens gone. e sons an S W N e 
iets daughters who had inherited those fine ss . M ANY 
rs Black Land farms had not been able to P. O. BOX 1107 PHONE 3-2166 
_ even keep them up, because the soil had 209-11 EXROSITION AVENUE 
lost its fertility. Year after year it had 
op ben robbed of its power to produce pay- DALLAS, TEXAS 
laws ing crops and the only thing that had been | 
but ee Oe er ree eo ee 
ion: was a $75.00 to $100.00 per acre mort- S. W. Nichols Company, P. O. Box 1107, Dallas, Texas. : 
ch Sage, 6 — Please send me literature and information regarding Acousti- 
ple. Did those men come back home and aguas 
and report to their business associates that the arenes nnn nana 
will amers were entirely to blame for the a nT ce ee ee ee ee 
conditions they found? spite 
No! They came home and called a City. Pe ee ee EI. RI TS State 
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READY 


—at the first ring of the tele- 
phone to give “That Air 
Service” on 


Tires, Rims, Wheels, 


Brakes, Batteries, 


Oil and Gas 
Vv 


—three service stations to 
serve you 


—and our Ross and Har- 
wood One-Stop Super Serv- 
ice Station is open all night. 


“Skinnie & Jimmie” 


Dallas Firestone Dealers 


Young at St. Paul Ross at Harwood 
7-2020 7-3177 
Jefferson at Madison 
9-1118 


S. L. EWING 
COMPANY 
TYPEWRITERS 


1606 Commerce 
2-3026 Dallas 


Myers, Noyes & Forrest 
CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEERS 
1107 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Surveys, Investigations and Reports 


Residence Windows a Specialty 
General Cleaning and Janitor Service 


RITE-WAY Window Cleaning Co. 


F.W. COOPER PHONE 3-0583 
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financiers of their city to study their own 
responsibility for this agricultural trag- 
edy. And after a careful analysis of the 


conditions frankly acknowledged their ' 


own guilt and short-sightedness and de- 
clared they were as responsible for the 
tragic one-crop method of farming prac- 
ticed by their patrons throughout their 
trade territory as the farmers . . . that the 
farmers for years had done just about 
what the business men of the cities had 
demanded of them. 


Then and there, they decided to put 
their brains and funds together to help 
correct the mistake they had helped to 
make. The first move was a series of con- 
ferences with the soil and livestock ex- 
perts of our State to study the best system 
of injecting new life into the worn out 
Black Lands of their trade territory. Their 
next move was to plan a way to finance a 
new agricultural program that would en- 
able the honest, conscientious farmer to 
change his method of farming by placing 
the very best livestock on his farm. It was 
the belief of all interested in the project 
that the addition of the livestock would 
take care of two of the most urgent prob- 
lems. The pasture and feed crops neces- 
sary to maintain the livestock would 
naturally reduce the surplus cotton acre- 
age. And the presence of the livestock 
would in time restore the soil to its nor- 
mal fertility. 


Next came the task of selecting the 
right men to put the project over. Capa- 
ble, experienced men who understood the 
full meaning of such a balanced farm pro- 
gram. Men who held the confidence of 
both the farmer and the commercial man 
and had a sympathetic understanding of 
their inter-relations. Men who had the 
patience and the understanding necessary 
to go out into the country and put such 
a farm program over with the discouraged 
farmers and their worn-out land. 


The men selected for this complicated 
piece of agricultural and commercial en- 
gineering were Will Farrer and John T. 
Orr, both experienced business men and 
farmers of Dallas County. Today those 
men are busy initiating this fine program. 
Busy, acting as interpreters between the 
best interests of both the country and city 
people. Busy trying to bring about more 
friendly relations between the country 
and the town, and a better understanding 
of their common interests, their inter- 
dependence on each other and their sane 
business duties to each other. 


Nor is the plan the product of any 
charitable institution. It is strictly a 
business project in which the country and 
the town are to be real partners. The 
business interests of the city pledge their 
financial support to the agricultural inter- 
ests of the country to the end that the 


country may be enabled to rebuild its 
wealth creating power, which in turn will 
bring more and better business to ¢, 
city. 

What will it mean to our nation when 
town and country meet to solve their com, 
mon problems together? 

What would it mean to the agricultura| 
and commercial interests of this entire na. 
tion if every city and its trade territory 
were seeking this same friendly adjys. 
ment of their mutual responsibilities? 

What will it mean to rura! life when 
urban life fully realizes that the source 
of its constant prosperity is the soil and 
be willing to share that prosperity with the 
people who make it possible—The Ameri. 
can Farm Family. 

What would it mean to our national 
life if every Chamber of Commerce in the 
United States would recognize its deby 
to the soil, adopt the spirit and follow the 
example of the Dallas Chamber of Com. 
merce of Texas. 


New Certain-teed Sales 


Manager 

George M. Jackson, of the Atlanta of- 
fice, has been transferred to Dallas by the 
Certain-teed Products Corporation, to be 
sales manager for the Southwestern dis 
trict. District offices of the company were 
moved from Houston to Dallas early this 
year. 











SS 
it isn’t an 
ACCIDENT aa 


.... that Burton furnishes 

V the flowers for many social 
events that are a part of 
the big conventions held 
in Dallas. The constant 
care, the appropriate and 
attractive arrangements en- 
tirely befitting the occe- 
sion, a choice selection of 
ine flowers, dependable 
service, and a personal 
interest in every oraer 
make Burton the lcgical 
florist when flowe's are 
needed for either large or 
small affairs. 


BURTON 


The Florisé 






















| 3305 Oak Lawn Phone 5-3161 
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A Well Oiled City 


By Ivan C. Austin, Texas Oil Bureau 


HEN Colonel Drake fin- 
ished trimming the branches 
from a sturdy oak tree in 
Pennsylvania, he cut off the 
upper part of the tree, leaving a fifteen- 
foot stump. This was to be the first Amer- 
ican oil derrick. He cut a deep groove 
into the top of the stump into which he 
ted a long, heavy pole to act asa “walk- 
ing beam”. Attaching reciprocating pow- 
et to one end of the walking beam and a 
crude string of drilling tools to the other, 
the Colone! succeeded in drilling the first 


oil well. 
From Colonel Drake’s well the new in- 
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dustry moved out over Pennsylvania and 
in time covered parts of Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and New York. Crude oil was the 
source of kerosene and all other by- 
products were practically worthless. 


Hiram Everest of the Vacuum Oil 
Company, discovered that by blending 
certain of the heavier by-products of 
crude oil with tallow, an oil suitable for 
steam cylinders could be made. He began 
lubricating marine engines and factory 
machinery and in the late seventies wrote 
John D. Rockefeller in Cleveland, “The 


business of oil is to put down friction.” 


Rockefeller established the Standard 




















Oil Company and pinned his faith to kero- 
sene. He felt that the “business of oil” 
was illumination. 

The discovery of the internal combus- 
tion engine decided once and for all that 
the major business of oil was transporta- 
tion. The great demand for gasoline and 
lubricants stimulated prices to such an ex- 
tent that wildcat drilling became not only 
a business but also a major outdoor sport. 
An army of adventurous souls drilled 
wells from Pennsylvania to Ohio and 
West Virginia, then to Kansas and Okla- 
homa, and finally to Texas. The move- 
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A LMOST daringly, ata period when depression talk was rampant, these 
three modern retailing establishments entered the Dallas field. That 


Dallas gave its stamp of approval is apparent by the warm reception they 


received. —And when these shops sought a printer whose work was in 


harmon with theirs, a printer whose sroduct reflects the same fine manner 
:g ig I 
and appearance as their establishments, they chose Padgett-McIntyre 





a 


we suggest that you call us and see i 


PADGETT-MCINTYRE PRINTING COMPANY 


"2019: & 2021 Bryan Street 


we can serve you . 






F Company. You, too, may be — better printing for your firm. May 


Telephone 7-519! 
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Hangar and Machine Shop, Southern Air Transport, Love Field. Airport 
Engineering and Construction Co., General Contractors 


Now, a Major Utility 


Air transportation has assumed the role of a majer utility in the 
Southwest. Surmounting barriers of distance and topography, all 
phases of business have been influenced by the rapid development of 
air lines. 

The housing of planes has kept pace with the development of the 
industry. Steel hangars are the order of the day. 

Among the more important developments, Mosher has furnished 
steel for hangars at the following airports: 


Good & Foster, Love Field, Dallas Municipal Hangar, 
Curtiss Hangar, Houston Meacham Field, Fort Worth 
: Curtiss Hangar, 
Hangar and Machine Shop, ee 
Southern Air Transport, San Mateo, California 
Love Field, Dallas Municipal Hangar, Shreveport 
Hangar, Waco Municipal Hangar, Lubbock 


“Before you build, know steel” 


MaASriER 


Steel and Machinery Company 
DALLAS 







































Receivers, Forwarders and Distributors of all classes 
of Merchandise and Household Goods, 
Machinery Setting and Heavy Hauling. 


We have very desir- 
able office space ar- 
ranged with warehouse 
or exhibit space adjac- 
cent thereto. 


Dallas Transfer & Terminal Warehouse Company 
Phone 92-7111 Second Unit, Santa Fe Bldg, DALLAS Est. 1875 
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ment was cuiutinually southward until 
they were stopped at last by the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Texas people watched the southern jy, 
gration with great interest but did not 
wait for the invasion. They saw the ag 
vantage of exploiting the state's own re. 
sources and by 1910 several healthy com, 
panies of Texas origin were drilling, pro 
ducing, refining and selling Texas oils in 
ever increasing quantities. 

It may be considered that the great mj. 
gration southward reached Texas in 1918 
At the same time several lary» Texas gil 
companies had become natiorl in Scope 
and were fighting for crude o1! and a ny. 
tional market for refined products, 

These two distinct forces met at Ran. 
ger, Texas, in 1918 to do battle for one 
of the richest oil fields ever discovered in 
the United States. That the prize was 
worth fighting for is attested to by the 
fact that now, after twelve years, pump. 
ing engines are still heard throughout the 
two or three counties which were included 
in the Ranger field. 

The fight at Ranger was a memorable 
one in the oil business. This field attracted 
the minds and energies of a great number 
of people. Most of the country’s largest 
oil companies were on hand as were thou 
sands of smaller companies, independent 
operators and individual producers. 


A considerable part of this battle was 
directed by citizens of Dallas from the 
Dallas offices of Texas oil companies and 
they were successful in gaining a large 
part of this rich prize. It is difficult to es 
timate the value that this one field has 
been to Dallas but it may be said that the 
year 1918 marked the beginning of a peri 
od in which Dallas, her oil companies and 
their officials, took on a national impor: 
tance. 

To understand Dallas’ position in the 
oil business in 1930 and to forecast its 
future position it is necessary to consider 
the effects the industry has had on other 
similarly placed cities in the past. 

The Middlewest and Southwest in past 
years have seen many towns and cities 
grow at an amazing rate after oil was 
found in the vicinity. After the discovery 
of oil, the nearest town and its facilities 
were often wholly inadequate to supply 
a sudden demand for all varieties of serv 
ice, space and structures. Buil lings were 
planned and construction staried almos 
overnight. It was often the ca-e that ex 
tensive building programs were gauged 
upon the momentary deman:! brought 
about by a sudden influx of people at 
tracted to the new field. By tie time the 
town had sufficiently expande! itself 
take care of the unusual re uirements 
made upon it, the demand had passed. 

The limits of a field rapidly | :ecome de 
fined. The peak of flush produc: ion pass 


Large drilling and construction cfews 


DALLAS 
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nove on to other fields and their places 
are taken by small production crews. The 
excitement is over and the business of 
producing oil begins. 

The American cities which have bene- 
ted most from the oil industry in the 
past years have been those from which oil 
companies directed their widely separated 
units—producing, refining and selling re- 
fnd products to a market normally out- 
side the cities’ trade territory. This, of 
course, is due to the fact that a large in- 
come is brought in to be used, in part, for 
alaries, dividends, taxes, homes, office 
buildings, «tc. 

Dallas has been particularly fortunate 
in this respect and derives a large income 
from outside territories which otherwise 
would never reach Commerce Street. 

Pittsburzh and Cleveland are two ex- 
amples of headquarter cities in the East. 
They occupied this position in the oil busi- 
ness because both had many solid advan- 
tages to offer the industry in the first 
place. 
In 1930 in the Southwest, Dallas oc- 
cupies a position in relation to the oil in- 
dustry comparable to Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland in the East. Oil has not taken 
Dallas in its lap and nursed it to matu- 
rity. Its present size and importance can- 
not be attributed to any one industry. Oil 
has had its effect in building the town as 
has agriculture, manufacturing and other 
lines of business. Therein lies the strength 
of Dallas’ present position. 

Oil companies, operators and supply 
companies in increasing numbers are seek- 
ing the advantages to be had by establish- 
ing headquarters in strong financial cen- 
ters with adequate office space, good 
homes, schools and churches. 

Ten years ago oil men found it neces- 
sary to haul supplies and equipment over 
rough, muddy roads to most of the fields 
in North and Central Texas. This con- 
dition caused many companies to build 
temporary headquarters at each field and 
most of the directing personnel stayed on 
the ground rather than cope with the 
toads. The present system of highways 
out of Dallas makes it possible to reach 
almost any field in the Southwest in one 
day. Several fields are within a few 
hours drive. 

Good roads mean a great saving to the 
oil operator because he is constantly re- 
quired to move heavy supplies and equip- 
ment from place to place. Oil well equip- 
ment stored in Dallas is, generally speak- 
ing, within striking distance of most all 
Southwestern fields. 

New fields are drawing a closer circle 
around Dallas. Over-production of crude 
is discouraging unnecessary drilling at the 
moment and operators hesitate to bring in 
new wells without a ready market. Many 
operators, however, are giving consider- 
able attention to the structural possibilities 
of North Texas and acreage has been ac- 
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cumulated against the day when a better 
market will encourage bringing in new 
wells. 

For hundreds of miles in almost every 
direction from Dallas structures are being 
worked out and probable producing fields 
are almost at our own doorstep. Dallas is 
the normal headquarters for such work 
and an increasing activity here is evident. 
Geological, geophysical and engineering 
work is much in evidence throughout 
North and Ceneral Texas. 

One of the greatest fields in the South- 
west is at Van, Texas, and is less than a 
three-hour drive from Dallas. About one 
hundred wells have been completed with 
a tremendous potential production. This 
field is being produced by several of the 
larger companies under a plan whereby 
each well is allowed to produce its pro 
rated share of a specified total daily pro- 
duction from the entire field. The thick- 
ness and porosity of the productive sands 
at Van indicate that many of the wells 
will probably produce over a period of 
years. Proven territory in this field is 
generally regarded, at present, as cover- 
ing an area of about ten square miles. 

From all indications it appears that the 
very near future will find many oil com- 
panies, supply companies and allied busi- 
nesses taking advantage of Dallas’ natural 
position as headquarters city in the South- 


western fields. 
Bes 


New Boyd Plant 


Faith in Dallas combined with a deter- 
mination to anticipate and supply the 
needs of its customers were given by 
W. R. Boyd as principal reasons for the 
removal of the Boyd Printing “ompany 
into its new quarters at Poydras and 
Wood Streets. 

The removal to the new brick and con- 
crete structure was made October 1 with- 
out the loss of a single day’s work. The 
Stewart Co., type setters, leases a portion 
of the new building, L. E. Stewart an- 
nounced. Mr. Stewart installed additional 
equipment in the form of an extra lino- 
type, a Ludlow type-setting machine and 
a material making machine, to better serve 
the printing trade of Dallas. 

The new Boyd plant is valued at $70,- 
000 exclusive of machinery. In addition 
to the equipment brought from the pre- 
vious establishment several new pieces of 
equipment have been added and with the 
scientific arrangement of composing room, 
press-room and bindery the plant is now 
one of the most modern in the Southwest. 

“Everything from a calling card to a 
daily newspaper” is to be the unofficial 
slogan of the enlarged Boyd Printing 
Company. Periodicals, broadsides, books, 
catalogs and any other form of commer- 
cial printing come within the scope of the 
company’s 2ims. 





HARRY BENNETT 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
(Successor to RAYMOND STUDIO) 
2108 McKinney Ave. Phone 7-4906 
We photograph anything anytime 


The Pivotal Point 
of the 


Da.Lias WHOLESALE MARKET 


WHOLESALE MERCHANTS 
BuILDING 


912 CoMMERCE STREET 


Space available in units 
of 500 to 3000 square feet 


The home of scores of wholesalers 
and manufacturers 
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Hunter-Hayes Co. 


Southwestern Representatives 


HOUSTON SAN ANTONIO 
AS 














Atlas Metal Buildings 
for Every Building Need 


Atlas Metal Works 


Dailas, Texas 
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Architects realize that quality is 
the result of high intention. We 
were selected by George L. Dahl 
of Herbert M. Greene, LaRoche 
& Dahl to photograph Volk Bros. 
new store. The above reproduc- 
tion is one of thirty views. 
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S. KOENIGSBERG 


INCORPORATED 
TAILORS and 
IMPORTERS 


For formal occasions you should 
have a Full Dress Suit. Be pre- 
pared for your Fall Engagements. 


1306% MAIN ST. PHONE 7-1653 
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FRED L. LAKE & CO., Inc. 


Rubber Stamps 


STENCILS 

SEALS 

METAL 
CHECKS 


1015 Elm St. 
DALLAS 
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Ediphone 







Q Edvwon. 
™“Ediphone 


Edison’s 
All Electric 
Dictating 
Machine 
At your elbow as 
your assistant 24 
hours a day to re- 
cord your notes, 
thoughts, instruc- 
tions and letters— 
and make your of- 
F fice 


MORE EFFICIENT 


Phone us for 
a demonstration in your 
office .. . no obligation 


The Ediphone Co. 


615-617 
CONSTRUCTION BLDG. 
Phone 2-6976 




















Carl Mangold 
(Continued from page 14) 


capacity he gained his early training jn 
managing the hotel laundry department 

Later he was promoted to the position 
of general cashier, and a few years lator 
he was made the assistant manager of the 
Jefferson. 

In 1929 Chas. A. Mangold, Sr., presi. 
dent of the American Laundry announced 
the appointment of Carl Mangoldas man, 
ager of that establishment, and in the lx 
ter part of that year, he was married tp 
Mrs. Ila Pollard. Mr. and Mrs, Mangold 
are making their home at Cliff Towers 

When a representative of Dallas called 
on Mr. Mangold to secure this informa. 
tion, he seemed vastly surprised. 

“You want a little bit of history of my 
life? What for?” ; 

“Why, my dear fellow, you are one of 
Dallas’ leading business men. You are the 
manager of one of the largest laundry, 
cleaning and dyeing plants in the South. 
west.” 

“Yes, I know, but biographies are jin 
order only when the end of the race is in 
sight. If you'll drop around to see me in 
forty or fifty years, I might have some 
thing interesting to tell you. As it is | 
am too young to have anything worth. 
while to say. I’m like Perry on the Great 
Lakes, I’ve just begun to fight!” 

Bee 


C. N. Hilton 
(Continued from page 14) 


until the signing of the Armistice. His 
father died while he was in France and 
he returned to New Mexico after the war 
to find that prospects in New Mexico did 
not look so good. After a few months at 
home, he turned toward Texas where the 
oil booms of 1919 were commencing. 

He finally arrived in Cisco, Texas, and 
there he re-entered the business which he 
had left some twenty years before. The 
Mobley Hotel of Cisco was doing a land 
office business. Men were paying any 
price for just a cot to sleep on; guests 
were being turned away by the dozens; 
the town was filled with oil prospectors 
and everything was booming. At any rate, 
for some reason still unknown, the owner 
of the Mobley wanted to sell out. Mr. 
Hilton recognized a golden opportunity 
and quickly a purchase of the Mobley was 
made. So successful was the operation of 
the Mobley that he began to think of ev 
panding his hotel interests and in 1920 he 
went to Fort Worth, Texas, and there 
purchased the Terminal Hote! and Melt 
Hotel. Later in the year he acquired 
the Waldorf Hotel of Dallas «nd in 1923 
he made the last purchase o! his earlier 
hotel operations when he bouyht the Bea 
ton Hotel of Corsicana. 

Mr. Hilton sold all his interests and 
began the construction of the Dallas Hil 
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on Hotel in 1924. The Dallas Hilton, 
with 325 rooms, was opened in August of 
















14 
a ig). The Abilene Hilton, a fine struc- 
Fainting in of 275 rooms, opened September, 
“partment, vont In July, 1928, the Waco Hilton 
"© position MM ih its 200 rooms was opened. In the 
a "4 meantime, Hilton was offered, and ac- 
er Of the in March, 1928, a lease upon the 
ted in March, ’ po’ 

S sdailiman Hotel of Wichita Falls. This 
T., presi MM te only hotel of the chain which does 

MNounced ate , f “Hilton.” The S 
not bear the name oO ilton. e San 
Idas Man- Angelo Hilton was the fifth of the chain 
in the lt ind was opened on May 31, 1929. It is 
rom , fourteen’story modern hotel of 250 
Ngo The opening of the San Angelo 

rooms. pening g' 
“sie Hilton was followed a month later by the 
4s called opening of the Plainview Hotel with 125 
informa, roms. The Hilton Hotel at Lubbock, 
| »xas, the seventh in the chain, is thir- 
ry of ny HM hr wories in height and includes 225 

teen stories in height and includes 

rooms and « modern club on the top floor. 
re one of The eighth was at Marlin, and the ninth 
Mate the snow under construction at El Paso. 
mar ano8 
le South: 
te Sixty-One New Firms 
°S are in 
‘ace is in Records of the Industrial Department 
ee me in show sixty-one new businesses established 
ye some: in Dallas during September, bringing the 
S it is | total for the year up to 587. Among this 
| worth: number were eighteen branches of sec- 
e Great tional or national concerns, making 183 

branches located in Dallas during the first 
nine months of 1930. 

Among :he concerns placing important 
branch facilities in Dallas during the 
e. He month were the following: 

a nd Resistcor Engineering Corporation, 
the war Memphis, Tenn.; district office, 1309 
cico did Magnolia Building; A. S. Crutcher, dis- 
nths at trict manager. This company manufac- 
ere the tures pipe line paints extensively distri- 
ng. buted throughout the oil fields of Texas 
as, and and Oklahoma. 

hich he _R.C. A. Photophone, Inc., New York, 
e. The installed laboratory and service facilities, 
a land ninth floor, second unit, Santa Fe Build- 
Ig 2d ne for serviceing Photophone equipment 
guests throughout Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
— and Mississippi; H. C. Mc- 
pectors ulty, manager. 

y rate, ; . 
ee Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
“"% Pittsburgh, Pa. Created new sales district 
tunity in the Southwest, formerly under the St. 
oy Was Louis office, and established Southwestern 
ion of district headquarters at 411 Magnolia 
ike Building. A. P. Holloway, formerly of 
190 he Fort Worth, district manager. 

there Jackson Brothers, Corsicana, Texas, 
oe a — distributors for Kelvinator, 
juired established sales branch at 3302 Knox 
| ~~ Street, with Albert H. Berry, Jr., as man- 
aril ager, 

> Bear 


International Mercantile Marine, New 
York, established new passenger depart- 
ment offices in the ground floor of the 
Athletic Club, in charge of W. R. Sov- 
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Used 
Office Furniture 


CuHaIirs, TYPEWRITERS, 





SAFES, 


2-1713 





Fitinc CaBINETS, 
Desxs, ADDING MACHINES, 


We buy used office equipment 
C. t We sell refinished office equipment 2 
DALLAS PRINTING COMPANY 
1313 Marilla Street 

















2-1713 














FOR POWER THAT PULLS ADVERTISE IN “DALLAS” 
PHONE 2-5425 FOR RATES AND “PARTICULARS 


Dewitt & Washburn 
ARCHITECTS 
1228-29 Kirby Building 
DALLAS 


2-8084 


Members American Institute of Architects 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Facsimile Copies at Original Size, Enlarged or 
Reduced of any Written or Printed Document, 
Legal and Commercial Papers, Letters, Drawings, 


Maps, etc. 
eign JNO. J. JOHNSON 


1912 N. St. Paul St. 








FRANK ROGERS 


Photographs For All Purposes 
712 Elm Street 
Phones 2-8026, 2-8027 





2-8067 





Office Phone 
17-5561 


HENRY NUSS 
BOOKBINDER 
and 


PAPER RULER 


Loose Leaf and Binders 


416 South Ervay Dallas 














f oo 
Plain or printed 
ENVELOPES BARONIALS, BANKERS FLap, CATALOG, 
CLoTH LINED, Corin, CLasp, DUPLEX, 
MANUFACTURED DruGc, ENVELOPE ORDER’ BLANKS, 
BY SPECIALISTS PENNY SAVERS, PosTaGE SAVERS, POL- 
: Icy, TIME SAVERS, THEATRE TICKET, 
Commercial Envelopes Tin Enp, SPECIALS OF ANY SIZE OR 
and Special Sizes STOCK. 
HESSE ENVELOPE COMPANY of TEXAS 
DALLAS 
J 
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Saw Number Six 


Advertising is 





27589 FF Advertising 
~~ % Artist 
¥ ORIGINAL DRAWINGS DESIGNED TO MEET 
YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS PRINTING 


2°0509 


the mother of Selling 


—Old Proverb ( reconditioned ) 
f* Advertising Typography 
Dial 246881 
STELLMACHER & CLARK, Inc. 


“ay 
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Poor Old Emerson... 


he was all wet £ 


No matter how good the mousetraps are, they will 
not be bought. They have to be sold. 


The assumption that the world will beat a path to 
the door of the world’s greatest mousetrap maker, 
though his house be found in the wilderness, has 
bankrupted a million hopeful business men. 


And selling mousetraps is no different in this 
respect that selling clothing, toothbrushes, dia- 
monds, steam shovels, your services, or whatever 
else you have. 


Things just have to be sold these days . . . through 
intelligent effort and the right sales medium. Why 
not investigate direct by mail advertising for your 
merchandise? We are printers who will be glad to 
help you plan your pieces ... and to produce for 
you printing that gets results. 


Direct-by-Mail Advertising ... Mag- 
azines... House Organs... Cata- 
logs... Newspapers... Sales Circu- 
lars ... Stereotype and Mat Service 
... Commercial Printing. 


Telephone 7-1174 


Texas Publication House. Inc. 


PRINTING INTERESTS OF RC. DYER & CO. ACQUIRED APRIL, 1930 


2500 McKinney Avenue at Fairmount 
DALLAS 





ers, formerly of New Orleans. This com- 
pany represents the White Star Line 
Atlantic Transport Line, Leyland Line 


‘Red Star Line, White Star Canadian 


Lines and Panama-Pacific Line. Increased 
passenger travel in the Dallas distric 
caused the opening of this office. The 
freight department will remain in the 
Cotton Exchange Building, under the 
management of F. O. Riebe. 


Carty Electric & Armature Service 
Inc., Washington, D.C., establi-hed ware. 
house facilities with the Harry Merrithew 
Sales Company, 1107 Young Street. Sim 
ilar warehouses are maintaine.! in New 
York, Los Angeles, San Fraricisco and 
Portland. 

Thomas Hair & Scalp Specialists, Chi- 
cago, with district offices throughout the 
country, established an office at !212 Ath 
letic Club Building, with D. C. O'Haire 


as manager. 


The Aeronautics Division of the De 
partment of Commerce established South- 
western division headquarters at Hensley 
Field, in charge of Charles A. Rowe, with 
supervision over Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Louisiana and Arkansas. 

Columbian Steel Tank Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., appointed A. F. Kennedy 
of Dallas direct sales representative, with 
service shops and warehouse at 1916 
Canton Street. 

Warner & Swasey Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, manufacturers of lathes, screw 
machines, etc., secured a Texas permit for 
the Warner & Swasey Sales Company, 
with headauarters at Dallas. L. M. Cole, 
805 Newell Avenue, is district manager. 

Pickwick Corporation, Los Angeles, 
Calif., operators of a network of motor 
bus lines, established a district office at 
1607 Magnolia Building, in charge of 
E. R. Acker, manager, with supervision 
over the company’s lines in the South 
west. 

Coast Heater Company, Los Angeles, 
established display rooms at 3009 North 
Henderson Street, and will carry ware- 
house stocks of their gas wall heaters in 
Dallas. James S. Davis, 309 Thomas 
Bldg., is district representative. 

Godissart’s, Los Angeles, established 
retail perfumery shop at 113 North Ervay 
Street. 

Diamond Bros., New York, operating 
a chain of ready-to-wear stores, established 
a new store at 1502 Elm Street, with Mrs. 
Irene Lawson as manager. 

geese 


“Farmers as a whole in Texas will sel 
their farm products at a profit. They 
will do this because they have produced 
their crops this year more economically. 
The agricultural situation in Texas is set’ 
tling down to a question of a comfort 
able, safe living on the farm. When they 
get this, then the farmer is ready 1 
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“He’s your Dog” 


exclaimed the 


Police Captain’ 


4 7ES, HE'S LOP-EARED....Sure. It’s the 


right one.”’ 
Police-Captain Smith frowned into his tele- 
phone. How many times, he wondered, must 
he repeat these details? 


Two hundred miles away at Jonesboro, an 
anxious owner was hanging on every word 
chat came over the telephone wires. Hope- 
fully, he was seeking to identify his lost dog. 

‘*What?” barked the captain irritably. 
‘You want to speak to him!” 

Then—understandingly—‘‘By George! I 
believe you've hit the nail on the head. Just a 
moment. I'll hold him up to the telephone.”’ 

What was said is known only to the man 
and the dog. The dog’s actions, however, 
spoke for themselves. 


? sf ? 


“He’s your dog, all right,’’ exclaimed 


the police captain. 


\ 
— 


clearly as though you were talking to your 
next door neighbor. 

The cost is low. You can talk a hundred 
miles for 60 cents (station-to-station rates). 

The best way to prove it is to try it. If you 
will use the attached coupon to send us the 
names and addresses of relatives or friends 
in other cities, we will send you, without 
obligation, an ‘‘Out-of-Town 





Thus, happily, ended a two- 
week search. 


v v td 





Incidents iike this furnish con- 
stant proof of the value of ‘“‘long © 
distance.’ Whether it be the identification 
of a lost dog, a business deal involving 
thousands of dollars, or sweethearts’ im- 
portant nothings, your telephone stands ready 
to serve you. 

If you aren’t accustomed to using ‘‘long 
distance,’’ you will be surprised at its speed, 
clarity, low cost. 

Most calls are completed while you 
remain on the line. You can usually hear as 


EAD 


“és? Number book”’ containing their 

“Z| telephone numbers and the cost 
of a three-minute call to each. 
Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company. 








Manazer 

SovTHwesTERN Bett TELEPHONE COMPANY 
CITY 

Flease send me an ‘‘out-of-towa number book,”’ 
giving the telephone numbers of the persons listed 
on the attached sheet, and the cost of a three- 
minute talk to each. 


Wises shes zac cascs Aveo an ssicea bana sDenwessccapDeeise toda 


PN a i siscstaccobn tated Ntiyooctninsceata al Siansiten abatels 











* The names are fictitious but the story is true. We have the names 
and details in our files. You may refer to them if you wish. 
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WWE ILLUSTRATE THE 
OFFICES OF THE GULLETT GIN 
COMPANY, LOCATED AT 3116 
MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS. » » 


Office 


Furniture 


THE BUSINESS MAN'S 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


The Dorsey Co. 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, PRINTERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, OFFICE OUTFITTERS 


Commerce , , , , to Jackson ,,,, at Poydras 














